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with a request for the services of James Buchanan. When he agreed
to the transfer, Owen wrote: "I had thought, from the daily instruc-
tion which, when at the establishment I had as it were drilled into
him for years, that he could now act for himself in a practice which
under my direction, with the aid he received from Molly Young,
appeared so easy to execute. But I found he could proceed no
further in the practice than he had done for some time." 1
Some time later Owen visited the school at Westminster, and
his remarks about Buchanan and his wife were responsible for
the hitherto generally accepted idea that the latter were complete
failures. Owen described seeing Mrs. Buchanan standing over the
children, threatening them with a whip. On his appearance, an
unsuccessful attempt was made to conceal the whip, but the harsh
treatment meted out to the children was reflected in their sullen
and unhappy look. Buchanan was represented as being completely
under the domination of his wife.2
Owen seems to have been guilty of a cruel injustice in his dis-
paragement of Buchanan. Even as early as 1847, an anonymous
article in the Westminster Review, which undoubtedly was written
by Brougham, ascribed the origin of infant-schools to J. F. Oberlin
in north-eastern France in 1769, but credited Buchanan with found-
ing the first English infant-school. Brougham spoke of Buchanan
as a person eminently fitted by natural gifts for teaching young
children, and attributed the success of the New Lanark school as a
consequence of his attractive personality and his understanding of
his little pupils. The facts, also, are in conflict with Owen's esti-
mate. Buchanan remained teaching in London for twenty years
and was invited to open infant-schools in different parts of England.
In 1839 he received a request from the New Zealand Land Company
to go to New Zealand to take charge of an infant-school. All this
is strange if Buchanan was a failure.
When Buchanan reached Capetown, his eldest son prevailed
upon him to stay there. Later he was joined by Mrs. Buchanan
and he settled at Pietermaritzburg, where he died in 1857. Buchan-
an's reputation as a teacher has been cleared by the publication in
1923 of the Buchanan Family Records. They were collected by
his grandchild, Miss Barbara Buchanan, and the book was printed
for private circulation in Capetown. The picture it gives of Buch-
anan shows how wide of the mark were the statements made by
1The Life of Robert Owen: Written by Himself9 p. 196, G. Bell and Sons,
Ltd., 1920.                                                                    2 Ibid., pp. 210-11.